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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A FIRST-DAY AT KILMARNOCK. 


When in Scotland, a few years ago, I visited 
the Ayrshire region, and passed a First-day 
in the quaint old town of Kilmarnock. Ar- 
riving on a Seventh-day evening, I secured 
lodgings at the “George Hotel,’ and then 
went forth to take a view of street life in a 
Scottish village, or small city. There was 
very little appearance of modern enterprise, 
orof what an American would regard as such; 
on the contrary, the buildings looked old and 
dingy, and streets, stores and dwellings pre- 


sented an appearance which reminded one of 


a picture of the past. In some respects it 
might have served Goldsmith for a model of 
his “Sweet Auburn” before its desertion. 
Seventh-day evening being a time that the 
laborer can call his own, affords an opportu- 
nity for seeing the poorer classes endeavoring 


_tomake the most of their brief respite from 


toil, and to enjoy the leisure in such a way 
as their uncultivated tastes may dictate, and 
their surroundings afford. The villagers were 
out in large numbers, with probably a con- 
siderable accession of peasants from the sur- 
rounding country. Here, as at other places 
in Scotland, the alehouse is the poor man’s 
sinking fund ; and notwithstanding the excel- 
lent system of postal savings ali and the 

ral character of the Scotch for thrift, it 

to be admitted that many a hard-earned 
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fourpence finds its way from the poor man’s 
pocket to the bar-room drawer. Glasgow 
has the reputation of being one of the most 
drunken cities on the face of the globe; and 
the surrounding country probably partakes 
of its influence, so many small houses, mere 
huts, have in front of them signs that adver- 
tise their nefarious traffic, “Licensed to sell 
beer, wine, spirits and tobacco.” No stabling 
for horses, no decent lodgings for travelers, 
no facilities for providing a comfortable meal 
for a guest; they are only grog-shops; and 
yet they are legalized ; so backward is public 
sentiment in breaking up old customs, and in 
endeavoring to right a great wrong. 
Kilmarnock is a borough, and is the largest 
town in Ayrshire, having a population of 
about 25,000. Itis situated on a small stream 
named “ Kilmarnock Water,” near its junc- 
tion with the Irvine. Considerable manufac- 
turing is carried on, and the use of machinery 
has banished the hand-looms which were for- 
merly so numerous, and which gave employ- 
ment to the “ Kilmarnock wabsters.” It was 
in this town that the first edition of Burns’ 
poems was printed, and now there is a splen- 
did monument here, erected to his memory. 
Here, as throughout Ayrshire, the name of 
the poet is “familiar as a household word.” 
The country around Kilmarnock is rich in 
both mineral and agricultural wealth ; coal 
and iron being found in abundance, and the 
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farming in Ayrshire is considered the best of 
any in Scotland, though the rents paid by 
tenant farmers are oppressively high. 

On First-day- morning I inquired of the 
landlady at the “George” if there was a 
Friends’ meeting in the place. She replied 
in the affirmative, and told me that her boy 
would go with me to the house of ——, who 
was the principal Friend in the town. Ac- 
cordingly I was soon on the street, accompa- 
nied by a bright “laddie” with rosy cheeks, 
smiling countenance, and deferential man- 
ners. He went with me to the gate, told me 
that was the place, and then modestly retired. 
I was met at the front door by a venerable 
man with a grave but benign countenance, 
and wearing the garb of a Friend. With 
broad Scotch accent he bade me welcome, 
and soon relieved me from all embarrassment 
on account of my unceremonious entrance. 
His wife presently came forward, and as it 
was not quite time for meeting, we sat and 
conversed freely. They informed me that 
quite a number of American Friends had 
visited them, and they had an album éspe- 
cially for the names of such. On looking 
over the list, I found they were mostly from 
the Western States, and as I supposed, mem- 
bers of the other branch of the Society. Our 
trio walked together to the little meeting 
which was held in a small apartment of what 
appeared to be an unoccupied dwelling-house. 

he room was snug and comfortable, having 
a bright open fire on the hearth (it was in 
Fourth month), and the worshipers seemed 
to be quiet, and very devout. There were 
about a dozen persons present, and most of 
them had come into the Society by request. 
The meeting was silent, and was headed by 
Friend ——, at whose home I had been so 
kindly welcomed. There was no minister 
belonging to the little band, and yet they 
faithfully assembled at the appointed time 
and place, and thus kept up the meeting. In 
the afternoon I attended a Scripture Reading 
—composed of about the same little com- 
pany—and then went home with Friend 
and his wife to take tea. Some of the other 
Friends came, and we passed a very pleasant 
evening together. After tea two of the com- 
pany repaired to another apartment to takea 
smoke. The hostess apologized for their in- 
dulgence in the practice, by saying that these 
men had not been brought up Friends. An 
excursion was planned for the following day, 
in the course of which I discovered that 
Friend —— was a consistent temperance man; 
though in this particular, as in his hospitality, 
he was earnest without being ostentatious. 

Among the many pleasant memories of a 
foreign tour, there are few that are recalled 
with more satisfaction than that of the little 
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ee 
meeting, and the kind attentions of Frieng 
to a stranger who happened to pass a Fig, 
day at Kilmarnock. H. *, 
Seventh month 19th, 1884. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HANNAH BARNARD. 


Attention has been called to the circum. 
stances attending the disownment of Hannah 
Barnard, through the mention of her in the 
recently published “Life and Letters” of 
James and Lucretia Mott. 

In the fourth volume of Janney’s “History 
of Friends,” will be found a brief statement 
of the proceedings against her. The records 
of Hudson Monthly Meeting, N. Y., of which 
meeting she was a member, furnish additional 
information. 

Sheis represented as having been “ a woman 
of noble appearance, gifted with aa observing 
and intelligent mind,” one who tried all thi 
by the light of truth, and held fast to that 
which commended itself to her understanding 
as good. She was “highly esteemed as 4 
minister and a friend to the poor and op 
pressed.” 

In the year 1798 she was granted “ clear 
certificates of unity and concurrence ” from 
friends of America to Friends in Great Brit- 
ain, and with Elizabeth Coggeshell for her 
companion set sail for England on a gospel 
mission. They spent sole two years in 
visiting the meetings in England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, and were in attendance 
at Dublin Yearly Meeting. At the close of 
the meeting Hannah Barnard received a cer 
tificate from the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, stating that “it was her concern by 
precept and example to inculcate the doc 
trines of the gospel, and to excite Friends to 
be, not only in profession, but in practice, the 
humble, self-denying followers of Christ.” 

An endorsement so strong should not have 
been suffered to go forth from that body, if 
there were any grounds for doubt as to its 
accordance with the facts of her service asa 
minister or her intercourse with Friends so 
cially in their homes. But it must be borne 
in mind that dissensions had arisen in Ireland 
in relation to points of doctrine, and the dis 
position was manifested to rely upon. the 
coercive power of the discipline whereby “the 
domestic concerns of the members were inter 
fered with and, in some cases, their civil ri 
invaded.” A large number of resignations 
had been received and many of the most ex 
emplary members were disowned, and “ the 
Society at large was left weak; stripped and 
unsettled.” It’was during this time of unrest 


that the visit of Hannah Barnard was made. | 
From Ireland they went again into Eng- 
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At the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
Elizabeth Coggeshell made known a prospect 
she had of going on a religious visit to Ger- 
many and some other parts of the Continent. 
Her proposed visit was united with, and a 
minute of concurrence granted her. Hannah 
Barnard expressed a similar concern, and 
offered to accompany her friend. 

Objections were raised by two Friends, one 
of whom had put into her hand the minute 
of endorsement from Dublin Yearly Meeting, 
of which he was anelder. It was charged by 
these Friends that “the ministry of Hannah 
Barnard differed in some points of belief and 
doctrine from that of Friends.” 

This impeachment before so large and in- 
fluential a body of Friends, and by one 


- belonging to the meeting that had furnished 


her with so strong an evidence of its endorse- 
ment, must have overwhelmed her with dis- 
tress. It is recorded that E. Coggeshell 
“fainted in her seat.” 

The minutes of the meeting in the record 
of its proceedings against her, set forth that 
“Hannah Barnard, having applied to the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders concerning 
her prospect of visiting Germany, and it ap- 

ring by her own confession that she pro- 
motes a disbelief in some parts of the Scrip- 
tures, the said meeting adjourned from time 
to time in order to hear her on those and 
other points.” 

Not being able to come to a judgment the 
case was referred to Devonshire Monthly 
Meeting. In the interviews held with her, 
she was “free and open in the avowal of 
her opinions, she said she believed that in 
no age of the world had the great and merci- 
ful Creator ever commissioned any nation or 


erly, as at present, only permitted to do 

As to the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, “they had not been revealed to her 
mind, therefore she could not assert a positive 
belief in them, but that she did not deny 
them,” and she fully admitted “the power of 
Providence to effect these or any other mira- 
She said further, that she did not 
consider “an accordance in sentiment as to 
historic facts, essential to salvation,” and 
believed that “too much infallibility had 
been imputed to the records of the Old and 
New Testaments.” The result of the several 
interviews of the committee was not satisfac- 
tory, and it was concluded that “she was not 
one with Friends in her views on the Jewish 
wars.” Yet “she appeared to be closely 
united to the Society in a firm belief of the 
inward manifestation of the Divine Will.” 
She explained to the satisfaction of the com- 


, — to destroy another, but that they were 
rm 
80 ” 
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Abraham offering his son Isaac, and received 
their visits in a very friendly manner. They 
recommended her to desist from traveling or 
speaking as a minister, and quietly return 
by the first convenient opportunity to her 
own habitation.” 

Not feeling satisfied with this decision, she 
determined to appeal to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. The judgment of the Monthly Meeting 
was confirmed. She then carried her appeal 
to the Yearly Meeting held in 1801, with no 
better success, that meeting directing Devon- 
shire Monthly Meeting to transmit a copy of 
the procedings to Hudson Monthly Meeting. 

Hannah Barnard returned to America the 
same year. Soon after her arrival home, 
Hudson Monthly Meeting appointed a joint 
committee to hear her defense. She was not 
able to satisfy them with regard to her reli- 
gious belief, and the meeting directed her “ to 
be silent as a minister in our Society.” 

At a subsequent Monthly Meeting, held in 
Third month, 1802, the subject was revived, 
and after much deliberation it was concluded 
to issue a testimony of denial. Under date of 
Sixth month 22d, 1802, is found this record : 

The committee appointed to prepare an 
essay of denial against Hannah Barnard, 
produced one, which, after being read, is ap- 
proved. 

From this lengthy document the following 
particulars are taken : 

“Whereas, Hannah Barnard, having been a 
favored member and acknowledged minister 
amongst us, the people called Quakers, en- 
dowed with talents and qualifications for ser- 
vice in the Church of Christ, and had she 
continued to experience an humble abiding 
under the influence of the precious principle 
of Light and Grace in her own heart, 
which would have preserved her in that hu- 
mility, meekness and self-denial that beauti- 
fies and ever should adorn a minister of 
Christ, and in a conduct consistent with the 
dignity of our profession she might have been 
eminently useful, but unhappily, by giving 
way to an aspiring and exalted mind, she 
hath so far become clouded in her understand- 
ing and led away by the spirit of delusion as 
to call in question the authenticity of various 
parts both of the Old and New Testament, 
which, in common with other professors of 
faith in Christ we have always acknowledged 
to be of Divine authority, and most surely 
believed in by us; hence it evidently appears 
that she is not one with us in principle nor in 

ractice. And having had abundant labor 
serevamat upon her in a private way, as well 
as by divers meetings in Great Britain, in 
order to convince her ‘of the dangerous ten- 
dency of the sentiments she entertains, and. 


mittee her “belief concerning the case of | although we deeply lament the sorrowful de- 
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clension from the unerring standard (the 
Spirit of Truth), yet, apprehending we have 
done our duty in the extension of our care 
and best endeavors under the influence (we 
trust) of pure love and unfeigned desires for 
her welfare and recovery, and there appearing 
at present no prospect of advantage to result 
from further forbearance or labor: We, there- 
fore, for the support of our Christian testi- 
mony, and in order as a religious body we 
may acquit ourselves with propriety as in the 
sight of that Being who is perfect in all his 
ways, by bearing our testimony against a 
spirit of infidelity which appears evidently to 
have gained too great an ascendancy in the 
present day, hereby testify that we can no 
longer hold religious fellowship with the said 
Hannah Barnard, but disown her from being 
any longer a member of our Society until by 
attending to the operation of Divine truth in 
her own mind she may become sensible of her 
deviations and evince a change of heart and 
sentiments and manifest a disposition of mind 
to become reconciled to us.” 

She continued to reside with her family ‘at 
Hudson, leading a quiet and secluded life, 
and survived her separation from the Society 
twenty-six years. L. J. R. 
Seventh month 26th, 1884. 





THe things that have never happened, 
have chiefly made thee wretched.— Tupper. 





HER MONUMENT. 

She built it herself; and yet she did not 
know that she had a monument. She lived 
in it; but she did not know that it existed. 

She never dreamed that she was great; or 
that she was specially useful ; or that she had 
achieved anything worth living for. Some- 
times when she read the stories of historic 
heroines she, too, had her “dream of fair 
women,” and looked with a sigh upon her 
life made up of little deeds, so little that even 
she who did them was not conscious of the 
doing, she whose loom moved so noiselessly 
that she neither thought how long she was at 
it nor what a beautiful pattern she was weay- 
ing. Indeed, it would have seemed to her, if 
she had ever thought about herself or her 
work, to weave itself. But she did not. Her 
unconsciousness was her charm. Self-con- 
sciousness would have destroyed her monu- 
ment. 

She was nota great woman; at least no 
one thought her so. In truth, they did not 
think much about her; they simply loved her. 
She wrote no books ; her letters never circu- 
lated in a wider circle than that of a few 
favored friends. Her song of love was too 
sacred and she was too shy to sing it to the 
public or to strangers. . . ° 
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Her monument was her home. It grew up 
quietly, as quietly as a flower grows, and no 
one knew she did not know herself, how much 
she had done to tend and water and train it, 
Her husband had absolute trust in her, He 
earned the money; she expended it. Andag 
she put as much thought in her expenditure 
as he put in his earning, each dollar wag 
doubled in the expending. She had inherited 
that mysterious faculty which we call taste; 
and she cultivated it with fidelity. Every 
home she visited she studied, though always 
unconsciously, as though it were a museum 
or an art gallery ; and from every visit she 
brought away some thought which came out 
of the alembic of her loving imagination 
fitted to its appropriate place in her own 
home. She was too genuine to be an imitator; 
for imitation is always of kin to falsehood ; 
and she abhorred falsehood. She was patient 
with everything but a lie. So she never 
copied in ho own home or on her own person 
what she had seen elsewhere; yet everythi 
she saw elsewhere entered into and hel 
complete the perfect picture of life which she 
was always painting with deft fingers in 
everything from the honeysuckle which she 
trained over the door, to the bureau in the 
guest’s room which her designing made a new 
work of art for every new friend, if it were 
only by anew nosegay and a change of vases, 
Putting her own personality into her home, 
making every room and almost every article 
of furniture speak of her, she had the gift to 
draw out from every guest his personality, 
and make him at home, and so make him his 
truest and best self. Neither man nor woman 


of the world could long resist the subtle in- 


fluence of that home; the warmth of its truth 
and love thawed out the frozen pe 
from impersonated etiquette; and w 

circle of friends sat on the broad piazza in 
summer or gathered around the open fire in 
winter knew for a time the rare joy of liberty 
—the liberty of perfect truth a perfect love. 
Her home was hospitable because her heart 
was large; and any one was her friend to 
whom she could minister. But her heart was 
like the old Jewish Temple-—strangers onl 
came into the court of the Gentiles ; friends 
into an inner court; her husband and her 
children found a court yet nearer her heart 
of hearts; yet even they knew that there was 
a Holy of Holies which she kept for her God, 
and they loved and revered her the more for 
it. So strangely was commingled in her the 
inclusiveness and the exclusiveness of love, 
its hospitality and its reserve. 

Ah! blessed home-builder! You have no 
cause to envy women with a “ gift.” For 
there is nothing so sacred on earth as a home; 
and no priest on earth so divine as the wife 
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and mother who makes it; and no gift so 
reat as the gift which grafts this bud of 
een on the common stock of earth. “Her 
children rise up and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’— 
Christian Union. 

——_—_-—~+es--______ 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DISHONESTY. 


From the tone of very much that is writ- 
ten in magazines and the popular journals of 
the day, one is apt to be misled as to the state 
of morals in our country. It has always been 
the custom of man to turn to the past and to 
say, “the former days were better than the 
present ; ” especially is it so with us after the 

riod of active participation in public affairs, 
whether of Church or State, has passed ; and 
this is due largely to the memory and the 
imagination. 

After the occurrences in which we have 
articipated become treasures in the store- 
ouse of the mind, unwritten histories of the 

times and the people to which our best work 
belonged, it is in accordance with human 
feeling that a glamor should surround and 
hallow these scenes and circumstances, and 
they come to represent to us better conditions 
of morals and religion. 

It is said, and truly, never were such gi- 
gantic frauds in business perpetrated as are 
constantly brought to light in the present; 
but let us remember business was never con- 
ducted on so large a scale, and possessions 
that formerly stood for fortunes sink into pal- 
try insignificance beside the millions piled up 
by the money kings of to-day. 

Then the telegraph, with all its outcomes, 
brings, through the press, to our breakfast 
tables a medley of dishonest public acts and 
of outrages upon public morals; every crash 
in business, every wreck of human happiness 
is duly chronicled, and we turn with disgust 
from such recitals. 

If the same effort were made to gather up 
all the bread of charity, all the milk of hu- 
man kindness, which make a perpetual feast 
of the good things of life, what fulness of joy 
and peace would the human family present; 
how would our hearts arise in thansgiving 
and praise to our Heavenly Parent that along 
with so much evil and wrong-doing there has 
come so much of permanent good ! 

It cannot be denied that in politics and 
religion, as well as in social life, we are far 
below the standard that ought to be set up 
by a free and enlightened people; but it 
must be borne in mind that we have a hete- 
rogeneous population, and the constant influx 
of motley groups of the dissatisfied and op- 
pressed subjects of other nations tends to the 
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lowering of the standard of morality, espe- 
cially in our large cities. 

The July number of the Century has an 
article in “Topics of the Times” that gives, 
perhaps, a less. hopeful view of the situation 
than the exact truth would warrant, yet it is 
worthy of thoughtful attention. 

Omitting a few paragraphs, the article is 
as follows : 

“Tt does not necessarily follow that men 
are more dishonest at heart in our day than 
in former times; whether they are so or not 
is difficult to decide, since it is hard to com- 
pare the morality of one age with that of an- 
other. The spirit of honesty may be as strong 
as ever, but the temptations to dishonesty are 
greater than ever before, owing to the im- 
mense gains that may often be made by it. 
It is comparatively easy now for a man in 
the right position to acquire a large fortune 
in a few years, by betraying his trust or by 
prostituting his office to base and unpatriotic 
uses ; and hence a higher morality is required 
than ever before to keep men in the path of 
honesty. The greater temptations of the pre- 
sent day demand greater conscientiousness to 
resist them, and this greater conscientious- 
ness is not always forthcoming. The devel- 
opment of morality has not kept pace with 
the development of wealth and the facilities 
for acquiring it; and the result is the dishon- 
esty and corruption that prevail.” 

“The prime cause of commercial dishon- 
esty and political corruption is a false ideal 
of life—an ideal that puts the material inter- 
ests of man above the spiritual, and makes 
riches the supreme object of human endeavor; 
and the only effectual remedy is the estab- 
lishment of a higher and more spiritual ideal. 
The facilities for acquiring wealth are greater 
in our time than ever before, and men have 
rushed into the pursuit of it with too little 
regard for those higher things which, to those 
capable of appreciating them, make riches of 
inferior importance. The scramble for wealth 
thus begun, a paltry emulation has arisen 
among those engaged in it, so that men who 
already have more wealth than they know 
how to enjoy are still eagerly grasping for 
more, apparently for the mere sake of being 
richer than their neighbors. And thus ava- 
rice has become with multitudes of men an 
absorbing passion, overbearing the sentiment 
of. justice, and leading to the dishonesty that 
so widely prevails; and, in all probability, so 
long as this passion is thus dominant, and the 
pursuit of wealth thus engrosses the minds of 
men, the dishonest practices will continue, 
whatever political or legal remedies may be 
employed to check them.” 

“Nor will public opinion be effectual to ° 
prevent dishonesty, so long as public opinion 
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continues to look upon riches as the greatest 
boon in life. Public opinion itself needs to 
be enlightened and the public taste raised to 
a higher level, so that the men notable merely 
for the quick acquirement of riches may be 
assigned their proper place in life, and dis- 
honestly acquired wealth be looked upon with 
the disrespect it deserves. We need to culti- 
vate and diffuse among the people a love for 
the spiritual goods of life—for those intellec- 
tual and moral interests which have always 
been the main pursuits of the best members 
of the race, and which are the source of no- 
bler pleasures than riches can give. 

“The most powerful check upon dishonesty 
would come, of course, from an increase of the 
genuine religious spirit, from a deeper love of 
ideal virtue, and an endeavor, so far as hu- 
manity can, to reach it. Whenever in the 
history of mankind such a sentiment has ex- 
isted, and men have tried, in obedience to 
their own higher impulses or to some great 
teacher and exemplar, to reach a higher stan- 
dard of life, mere material good ha; ceased 
to have that commanding importance which 
in most men’s eyes it is apt to have. There 
is no reason to doubt that what has always 
proved true in this respect in ages past would 
prove equally true in our own time, if by any 
means the right impulses could be more 
deeply stirred than they are now in the 
hearts of men. 

“ Another antidote to dishonesty would be 
the cultivation among business men of the 
true business ideal, which consists in a sincere 
and hearty devotion to the commercial inter- 
ests of society and the intelligent manage- 
ment of the world’s commerce, and not in 
the mere accumulation of wealth for one’s 
self. Even now this spirit prevails among 
many of our capitalists, and their example is 
= in making dishonest practices much 
ess frequent than they would otherwise be. 
Such sentiments as these, if once highly de- 
veloped in a community, would put a power- 
ful check upon dishonesty in all its forms, 
and men guilty of it would become the scorn 
and detestation of their neighbors, and not, 
as is sometimes the case now, objects of ad- 
miration.” 

“The absence in this country hitherto of a 
considerable body of men of the highest or- 
der of intellect, and the inadequacy of our 
institutions of learning for the purpose of the 
highest culture, have hindered the formation 
of the lofty moral and social ideal which the 
good of our people requires. But improve- 
ment in these respects is already visible, and 
we look forward with confidence to much more 
rapid developments in the years to come. The 
people of the United States, with their social 
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not always be so strenuously devoted to the 
pursuit of wealth, but will set their minds 
sooner or later, on higher things. And whey 
once these higher pursuits have become pop. 
ular among us, the attractions of mere riches 
will be greatly diminished, and the tem 


tions to dishonesty will lose much of their 
We may then look for more upright ; 


force. 
dealing in commercial transactions, an 
disinterested virtue in public station.” 


more 


LONDON SYNAGOGUES. 


Dr. Herrmann Adler, in an article on the 
London synagogues as centers of spiritual 
activity, says that there is one feature that 
distinguishes the synagogue from the parish 
church, apart from ductrine. Jewish places 
of worship are, as a rule, not only open for 
service on Sabbaths and high days of Con 
vocation, but they are daily opened at an 
early hour for the morning service, and again, 
close upon sunset, for the combined afternoon 
and evening services. These regular daily 
services are held not only in the spacious 
buildings belonging to organized con 
tions, but aaaar, an caller hour ou 
morning and a later hour in the evening, in 
the smaller oratories which abound in the 
narrow streets and crowded lanes of White. 
chapel and Spitalfields, so that the poor work- 
ing man may be enabled, ere he sets about 
his daily task, ard on his return from his 
labors, to implore the Divine blessing on the 
work of his hands. At the week-day services 
the attendance of the more prosperous mem- 
bers, owing to the pressing claims of business, 
is of necessity but scanty. On the seventh day 
of the week, when the Israelite is prohibited 
from doing any work, attendance at the house 


of God ‘is viewed as more binding, and the 


service is of a more ornate character. The 
manuscript Scroll of the Law is then taken 


from the Ark, and from this is intoned a long” 


lesson from the Pentateuch, followed by a 
shorter portion, from the Prophets. 

prayers and lessons are recited in Hebrew, 
which is regarded as asacred tongue, it being 
the language of the divine revelation. 


cular. Its purpose, as defined by Ezra, is 
usually of an expository character, “ giving 
the sense and causing the hearers to under 
stand the reading.” 
tions are also kept in view. 


The Jewish 


preacher always dwells with all emphasis om © 
the fact that prayer is not only a divine ser 
vice, but a practical service to ourselves, it 
being a self-preached sermon, tending to & © 
life of personal holiness and practical useful-” 
ness. As to educational institutions the Jews 

freedom and their active intelligence, will | have a number in London. The Jews Col- { 


The q 


sermon is of course delivered in the verna- | 


But its hortatory func — 
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trains ministers; the Jews Free School 
in Bell Lane has 2,800 children. Similar 
schools exist in other districts where Jews 
reside. There are also large infant schools. 
In addition, provision is made for imparting 
religious instruction after school hours to the 
pils attending various board schools. Three 
oo a week are devoted to this subject, so 
as to supplement the three-quarters of an hour 
set apart for Bible reading at the commence- 
ment of the school day. All this education 
is gratutious. There are, besides, asylums for 
orphans and the afflicted. Dr. Adler also 
refers to the efforts being made for the educa- 
tion of poor Jews in the East and to the 
work of the board of Guardians of the Jew- 
ish Poor, which expended in 1882 no less 
than $26,000. 

“There are, in addition, charities to succor 
every form of distress and misery —institu- 
tions for the relief of the indigent blind, 
asylums for widows, the aged, and the infirm ; 
homes for convalescents, soup and invalid 
kitchens—aye, even societies for providing 
strangers with meals on Sabbathsand holidays, 
and for cheering the needy at festivals. Nor 
must it be supposed that the synagogue pleads 
only for those that subscribe to its tenets. 
Whenever this country has been visited by 
some great calamity, stirring appeals for help 
have resounded from the pulpit of the syna- 
gogue as loudly and as effectually as from 
that of the Church.” —Exchange. 


JOHN SEARING——A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 
OF OUR DEAR DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Read in Scipio Monthly Meeting, N. J., 17th of Seventh 


mo. 1884, 

Our spirits are indeed bowed in deep sad- 
ness, and we stand appalled as the thought 
comes to us, that our highly esteemed and 
beloved friend, John Searing has been stricken 
from us. : 

As the noble oak that braves the winter’s 
storms and summer’s heat, so firmly did he 
stand by us, imparting the needed counsel 
and support. 

The hour was never so dark that he did 
not help lift the cloud, the hour never so 
bright that his presence did not add a richer 
tint to the golden sunshine. What wonder, 
then, that the shadow of this great bereave- 
ment, so suddenly fallen upon us, has gathered 
a sable fold about us, so that we feel stripped 


' and lonely as we take up our daily round of 


duties, and our footsteps again lead us in 
laces where we have ever looked for him. 

oser comes this feeling in the now vacant 
home to those who were most near and dear 
to him, but scarcely more than with the little 
company left to assemble for worship, where 
he so long had been the standard-bearer, in- 
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citing to greater earnestness of purpose, so 
firm and true himself, to the truth and 
the right as revealed to his understanding. 

Most diligent and earnest in the attendance 
of all our religious meetings, even the sum- 
mons when it came, found him at his post, aud 
ready for the call, to “come up higher.” 

Though the voice is hushed and the light of 
his countenance gone from our view, yet his 
guarded and well rounded life, full of Chris- 
tian virtue will live in the hearts of all who 
knew him. 

By his industry, frugality and prudence he 
was blest in basket and in store, but ever re- 
membering the giver of every blessing, he 
dispensed with a most liberal hand from his 
abundance to the suffering and needy far and 
near, as they came to his knowledge, blessing 
the gift tenfold by the earnest, heartfelt sym- 
pathy and kindness, broadened with an uni- 
versal love which he extended to the human 
family everywhere. 

A testimony to his worth and goodness was 
manifested by the crowded assembly which 
gathered to pay the last tribute of respect. 
It mattered not, on that solemn and impress- 
ive occasion, as-to his particular belief or 
creed, the whole assembly came with one 
accord, from the love and sympathy that 
were welling up in their bosoms like ‘one 
great heart-throb, so akin were the feelings of 
all. 

In vain do we turn to find one to fill his 
place.. Although he had lived beyond the 
years of many, yet we were not ready to give 
him up, but we rest in the full assurance that 
he was ready for the Master’s call, for surely 
he had been a faithful servant in the Lord’s 
vineyard. The garner was full, rich and 
deep, the more for all these years of religious 
experience. 

he victory was his, therefore with joy and 
rejoicing the ransomed spirit has gone to the 
Father and to the home of eternal rest. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


The article on “The Church and the Col- 
ored Race,” of last week, impels the asking 
of questions which have arisen, time after 
time, and been repressed. 

What has become of the noble inheritance 
to Friends of interest in the colored race? 
Has the mantle of John Woolman fallen on 
none? Where are the children of the early 
Abolitionists, who through evil and good re- 
port were faithful to manifest duty to this 
oppressed people? 

n no reports of the late Yearly Meeting, 
or in the Extracts, is there a word of help to 
the millions of poor creatures so needing 
help. 
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The Queen may be condoled, and the dead 
eulogized, and yet such a large religious bod 





makes no mention of the thousands of black PHILAD’A, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 1994, 


mothers in our own land, who plead on bended 
knee for help for training and educating their 
children. 

Stronger than all superstition, louder than 
all immorality, there comes a cry from moth- 
ers, an appeal from fathers, for help to make 
their sons and daughters better than them- 
selves. Women whose own lives are shad- 
owed by impurity bring their innocent little 
children and say, “I will give you my daugh- 
ter; I do not want her to lead the life I have 
led; take her and make her better than I 
am.” 
Has the thought ever crept in, that the 

utting aside of a duty to this race, as a re- 

igious body, may be one cause of a decline 

in a Society whose early principle and prac- 
tice was justice to the ignorant and op- 
pressed ? 

There are individual exceptions, who nobly 
give, of means and sympathy; but schools 
presided over and disciplined by members 
conscientiously adhering to the principles of 
Friends are left almost wholly to the support 
of outsiders or church members. 

Those called to the work live in an atmos- 
phere full of its needs, and crowded with du- 
ties ; have little time to awaken minds to the 
righteousness of the cause. Christians must 
find the light for themselves; until they do, 
the hands of workers will be tied for means 
to train and educate. 

The great need everywhere is industrial 
education—money to open carpenter shops 
and buy tools, money to:buy sewing materials, 
money to buy cooking stoves and utensils, 
money to buy food, that they may learn to 
cook more than “hoe-cake” and bacon; 
money to buy brooms, dustpans, sheets and 
washbasins, that they may be taught how to 
live as they should live. 

They gave two centuries of labor to give 
these things to others, to make cotton cloth- 
ing and sugar so cheap the poorest could use 
them ; and now they do not ask for bread or 

_ to be supported; they only ask, plead and 
pray for instruction. 

If the Great Teacher went about doing 
good, His disciples are called to do likewise. 

Aiken, S. C., Seventh mo. 13th, 1884. M.S. 


Trove fidelity, through self-denial, 
through prayer, by al] ways of patient and lov- 
ing service to men, by sweetness of disposition, 
by humility, by opening itself asa little child to 
receive the heavenly guest, the soul is brought 
into tune, so that it answers the touch of the 
divine spirit with the sacred harmonies of 
truth.— Merriam. 
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Tue Kinepom or Heaven.—The 
truth of the Christian religion, that the ki 
dom of heaven to which Jesus directed hig 
disciples, is not a place where, after a life of 
warfare with sin and Satan, his followers shal] 
be admitted, but a condition of the spiritual’ 
life to be entered upon here and now, is slowly 
but surely taking the place, in the minds of 
earnest and inquiring believers, that its im. 
portance as a factor in the building up of 
Christian character demands. 




















It seems so plain and convincing that when | fu 
Jesus said “the kingdom of heaven is ag} W 
a seed which a man took and cast in his own § | 
garden, where it grew and became a tree,” he} 2 
meant that this little seed of the kingdom} 
would do for the soul what the mustard seed | * 
had done for the gardener. There is no hint} * 
of a future condition in which this is to be} ! 
experienced, but as soon as it is received it 
begins the process of growth, and this is con- 
tinued until the work of the spirit is com- 







pleted and the recipient realizes that he is one 
with Christ. 

What encouragement this should afford the 
seeker, who oftentimes feels as if there is 
little but trial and vexation of spirit to be 
encountered in the heavenward journey, how 
it should satisfy, and bring peace and rest 
and a quiet acceptance of the dispensations 
of life; enabling us te make the most of 
every blessing, and to receive the good and 
the evil, as equally necessary in the discipline 
to which we must be subjected before we can 
attain the full stature of Christian perfection. 

To have the kingdom of heaven brought 
into our own hearts is to know a separation 
from everything that leads away from the 
truth, a giving up of whatever the controversy 
of the spirit is against, a forbearance towards 
those who injure or speak ill of us, and @ 
doing good to those who wrong us. Thisis © 
no ideal condition; it is one that has been 
realized by multitudes who have given evi 
dence to those about them of the heavenly 
state to which by faithfulness they had 
attained. 

Why should any of us be satisfied to go 
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mourning all our days over our shortcomings, 
and hoping with a faith too weak to lean 
upon in the hour of trial, that somehow and 
somewhere at the close of life our sins and 
sorrows will be taken from us, and we receive 
the robe of righteousness, and be admitted to 
the heavenly kingdom. Let us ask ourselves 
how it would be with us, if we should be 
allowed to enter the heavenly enclosure with- 
out having known the overcoming of the 
world with its temptations and allurements 
and that discipline of our own wills described 
as first pure, then peaceable, easily entreated, 
full of good works, which gives a foretaste of 
future blessedness. If these things are not 
witnessed in this state of existence, dare we 
look forward to their enjoyment hereafter? 
The man that had not on the wedding garment, 
found, to his dismay, that the marriage feast 
was not prepared for him. It is well for us 
to remember these lessons of the Master, and 
lay them to heart, that in our own experience 
we may know “the kingdom of this world to 
become the kingdom. of Christ, where he 
shall reign forever and ever.” Then it will 
be matter of small concern what our future 
state shall be, for if we are one with Christ 
here, we know that neither death nor life, 
principalities nor powers, things present or 
things to come can separate us from his love. 


DIED. 


GAUSE.—On Sixth month 15th, 1884, at 
Waynesville, Ohio, Jane, widow of Abram 
Gause. 

LEVIS.—On Second-day morning, Seventh 
month 21st, 1884, at the residence of her niece, 
Mary 8. Pancoast, West Philadelphia, Anne, 
widow of Oborn Levis, late of Clifton Dela- 
ware co., Pa., in her 95th year; for some years 
an elder of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

WALTON.—On Seventh month 12th, 1884, 

eacefully away, at his residence, in 

ew Brighton, Beaver county, Pa., Thornton 

Walton, in the 90th year of his age. ; a mem- 
ber of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


WHEN we speak of joy we do not speak of 
something we are after, but something that 
will come to us when we are after God and 
duty. It is the rest of confidence, the blessed- 
ness of eternal light and overflowing confi- 
dence, the highest form of spiritual light and 
majesty. Rising (from within it is sovereign 
over _ circumstances and hindrances.—Dr. 

nell, 


THE COST OF A LEAD PENCIL. 

“ What does it cost to make a lead pencil ?” 
queried a reporter of the New York Sun. 
“ First lét me tell you how we make a pencil,” 
said the manufacturer. “See this fine black 
powder? That’s graphite. It costs twenty- 
five cents a pound. This white substance is 
German clay. It comes across the ocean as 
ballast in sailing vessels, and all it costs us is 
freight. We mix this clay and this powder 
together and grind them in a mill, allowing 
moisture to be added during the process, until 
the two are thoroughly assimilated and are 
reduced to a paste about the consistency of 
putty. 

“This paste we press into these dies, each 
one of which is the size of a pencil lead, ex- 
cept in length. There are four leads in one 
of these. After they are pressed we cut them 
into the proper length, and bake them in an 
oven kept at very high heat. There we have 
the lead made. Its hardness is regulated by 
the greater or less amount of clay we mix 
with the graphite—the more clay we put in, 
the harder the lead. 

“The cedar we use comes principally from 
the swamps of Florida, and is obtained 
entirely from the fallen trees that lie there. 
The wood is delivered to us in blocks sawed 
to pencil lengths, some thick, to receive the 
lead, and others thin, for the piece that is 
glued over the lead. The blocks are sawed 
for four pencils each. They are grooved by 
a saw, the groove being the place where the 
lead is to lie. 

“The leads are kept in hot glue, and are 
placed in the grooves as the blocks are ready. 
When {that is done, the thin {block is glued 
fast to the thick one. When dry, the blocks 
are run through a machine that cuts the 
pencils apart. Then they are run through a 
machine that shapes and burnishes them, 
and they are ready to be tied in bunches, 
boxed, and put out. 

“The different grades in value are made by 
finer manipulation of the graphite. Here is 
a pencil that is about the average quality 
used in every-day business. It costs a little 
more than one-quarter of a cent to get it-ready 
for market. We sell it to dealers at one 
hundred per cent. profit, and the dealer makes 
much more than that. Of this grade an ope- 
rator and the machinery will easily make 
2,500 a day.” —Scientifie American. 


WE can only unfold the child’s mind ac- 


cording to the laws of nature. We mar it, 
if we attempt to push it. It is this fact that 
the present system of education overlooks. 
The “cramming process” is unscientific, be- 
cause it ignores the laws of development.— 
J. B. Bittinger. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, AT 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


INT 


I. 

In this beautiful city of the lake and of the 
mountains, Dr. L. Sauveur is this year hold- 
ing the ninth session of his College of Lan- 
guages. This experienced and accomplished 
educator has held his Summer School for 
seven successive years at Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, and the steady growth of the Institute 
made it desirable for Dr. Sauveur to call 
together his pupils at a larger place, where 
the conditions for health and enjoyment are 
especially excellent. .Casting his eye over 
New England, no scholastic town of ail this 
region seemed to combine so many advantages 
as this noble seat of the University of Ver- 
mont. The University opened its doors most 
generously, giving the free use of its class- 
rooms and of its valuable library to the stu- 
dents and professors, and even renting such 
apartments in the edifice as were available, 
for dormitories. The citizens of Burlington 
have also manifested a spirit of true hospi- 
tality, opening their doors and hearts with 
that kindliness and courtesy which becomes 
their high claim to be the worthy children of 
noble fathers. 

The interest felt by all intelligent friends 
of education in facilitating the acquisition of 
languages, by the adoption of the best meth- 
ods known, and the desire felt by students to 
be so indoctrinated as to be able to speak 
with fluency the language of which they 
acquire a theoretical knowledge, accounts for 
the success which has hitherto attended this 
Institute, and which is yet more abundantly 
promised this year. 

Dr. Sauveur appeals for testimonials of the 
usefulnness of his methods of teaching to the 
experience of those to whom he has already 
given instruction. Many of these—perhaps 
all—are his enthusiastic friends, believing in 


him and accepting his ideas as correct, and | 


his methods as easentially right. 

James Russell’ Lowell gives him his per- 
sonal endorsement as a man of real culture, 
and of unflagging vivacity of mind, as weli as 
competency as a teacher; and commends the 
Natural Method. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard, 
believes that the Sauveur, or Natural Method, 
would save at least half the pupil’s time in 
learning Latin, and would occupy the other 
half to much better purpose than by the usual 
system, since it would not exercise his memory 
alone but his reason and his imagination. 

Other instructors at Harvard and at Yale 
bear similar and even fuller testimony, while 
Professor Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, after examining Sauveur’s books on’ lan- 
guage, commends his principles and his meth- 
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| ods, and frankly accepts the reformation jy 
| teaching languages as striking at the root of 
false systems, and as rendering a great seryigg 
to the cause of American education, Hy 
says, significantly: “We have thought tog 
much of languages as ‘script’ to be read: 
you make them ‘tongues’ to be written and 
spoken.” , 

Greek, Latin, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish are all taught here according to the 
method of Dr. Sauveur, and by experienced and 
accomplished masters of these languages, Ay 
a mere matter of observation, one who knows 
more or less of several tongues, and has beep 
somewhat attentive to the development of the 
Science of Language as presepted by scholars 
in our own times, could spend a profitable 
day or two in listening to the professors of 
different departments as they with great 
patience and care labor to impress upon the 
receptive student the theory and, as far as | 
possible, the practice of the various langu 
both of the present and of the past. Ti 
always delightful to be, to some extent, able 
to generalize, and to discover root words, 
representative of primitive ideas, running 
through various languages, and bearing on- 
ward the primal thought of mankind to the 
present and the future times. 

Max Miiller has remarked that “The 
study of words may be tedious to the school 
boy, as breaking of stones is to the wayside 
laborer; but to the thoughtful eye of the 
geologist these stones are full of interest; he 
sees miracles on the high road, and reads 
chronicles in every ditch. Language, too, 
has marvels of her own, which she unveils to 
the inquiring glance of the patient student, 
There are chronicles below her surface ; there 
are sermons in every word. Language hag 
been called sacred ground, because it is the | 
deposit of thought. We cannot tell as yet 
what language is. It may be a production of | 
nature, a work of human art, or a divine gift,” 
But to whatever sphere it belongs, it would” 
seem to stand unsurpassed, nay, unequalled 
in it, by anything else. If it be a production 
of nature, it is her last and crowning produc 
tion, which she reserved for man alone. Ifit 
be a work of human art, it would seem to lift 
the human artist almost to the level of a diving” 
creator. If it be the gift of God, it is God's” 
greatest gift; for through it God spake o§ 
man’ and man speaks to God in worship, 
prayer and meditation.” 

But before one can truly enter on the — 
of the Science of Language, it will be needful 
to know languages. We cannot generalise” 
unless we first specialize to some extent at 
least, though the great master, Max Mil 
a against tle idea that the student 

anguage must necessarily be a great linguist 7 
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The student may here be instructed and 
Jed in the study of modern languages by 
gcoomplished scholars, who expound and illus- 
trate the tongues of their mother lands. Dr. 
Sguveur is a Frenchman of the Frenchmen, 
and an enthusiastic lover of his nation, its 
janguage'and literature. Prof. Ventura, who 
ives instruction in the tongue of Petrarch 


and Dante, is a true son of Italy, and a grad- | 


uate of the University of Pisa. Dr. Faul- 
haber, of Phillips Exeter Academy, who 
teaches German with so much tact and spirit 
gs to be quite dramatic, bears every mark of 
his German nativity. Van Daell and Stiiger 
are accomplished teachers, because they are 
truly accomplished gentlemen ; and they are 
not the less acceptable to their students be- 
cause they have retained a patriotic attach- 
ment for fatherlands. 

In somewhat of a spirit of dillitantism we 


enter upon the work of the school, that is, we 


listen to the lectures, and then we follow 
responsively the simple lesson in question and 
answer which succeeds. Those who have 
attended the Summer School of Languages in 
previous years are uuvarying in their testi- 
mony to the value of the study and instruc- 
tions as a supplement to the ordinary course 
of instruction in schools: Most of the present 
students are young teachers who want to learn 
the natural method in order to apply it in 
their own teaching, but others are persons of 
mature age and experience, who come to 
acquire facility in understanding and speak- 
ing the foreign tongues by attendance on the 


school, and who will, probably, make use of 


their acquisition in foreign travel. Any one 
who has known what it is to be confined to 
one language among a people who understand 
it not, learns the true value of getting a better 
hold upon the mediums of communication 
among the sons of men. And so some 400 
persons of very various ages, and from dis- 
tant parts of our country are gathered in this 
city of many delights to spend six weeks in 
the pursuit of that learning which tends to 
reunite the separated nations. 

As we become better acquainted with this 
festival of languages, it- may be safe to sup- 
plement this brief testimony, or it may be 
needful to correct it, but such are to-day the 
impressions of your correspondent. S. R. 

urlington, Vt., Seventh mo. 16th, 1884. 


SEEK not, ye sons of those who till the soil, 
For other fields in life than those ye reap! 
r by far the sweat of honest toil, 
The rest of honest labor’s tranquil sleep, 
Than all the bubbles of the worldling’s dream, 
Thecares which rack the statesman’s anxious 
brains, 
The uncertain ventures of the merchant’s 


scheme, 
Or all the doubtful paths for fame and gain ! 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SILVER BRICK. 

As the visitor to the United States Mint 
stands near the large scales, he may see 
thrown upon them a lumpof dark colored 
metal ; he is told this is a silver brick. From 
these silver bricks are made the bright coins 
which form so large a portion of our circulat- 
ing medium. The process of converting 
silver bricks into coins of various denomina- 
tions is shown as the visitor passes through 
the institution. The crude mass as first in- 
troduced, after much melting, moulding, 
rolling, polishing, punching, milling and 
stamping, comes forth the beautiful pieces we 
all so much enjoy handling. But this silver 
brick, whence comes it? How is it pro- 
duced ? 

Silver in common with all other metals is 
of the earth, earthy, and the desire to dig a 
fortune out of the ground’‘is an infatuation 
that has wrecked the fortune, health or 
morals of many men. The traveler through 
the far West may see numerous deserted 
mining camps, where millions of capital and 
& vast amo int of energy have been expended, 
without profit. Occasionally a colossal 
fortune is made at silver mining, and it is 
this occasional success that turns the heads of 
the many. 

Silver, like every thing else that is valua- 
ble, is the product of labor, or rather by 
labor are all things of value made available 
for practical use; labor does not produce, it 
merely takes natural products, and shapes 
them. In order to form some idea how 
labor collects the raw materials, and shapes 
the silver bricks that we have seen at the 
Mint, let us glance at one of the successful 
mining camps in this country. 

The United States and Mexico now 
furnish three-fourths of the silver product of 
the world and their mines, mills and smelters, 
are equiped with the best appliances known 
to the science of metallurgy. The present 
enormous product of silver in the United 
States is causing some appréhension as to its 
absorption for manufacturing or coinage pur- 
poses. The Government is now coining much 
more than it can circulate, and this must 
stop some time. 

will not attempt any scientific description 
of silver ore reduction, but will confine my- 
self to such data as seem best suited to an 
article of this character. As a representa- 
tive mining camp, I will select Butte City, 
Montana. This place is eighty miles south- 
west of Helena, and is nearly 6,000 feet above 
the sea level. The country around Butte is 
sterile, the climate rigorous and there is 
nothing to attract men except mining, when 
that fails, all else fails. Early in the settle- 
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ment of the territory, the gold diggings at- 
tracted attention. These failing, the prospector 
soon discovered the silver bearing rock. 
This proving valuable, machinery and men 
to erect and work it, found their way there, 
and now the city has a population of about 
6,000. Amongst the many mines and reduc- 
ing works now in constant operation located 
there, the works of the “ Lexington Mining 
Co.” may be described. The mine worked 
by this company was discovered by an ad- 
venturer, and sold to A. J. Davis for twenty- 
five dollars. The latter, a miner early in the 
field, soon discovered that his twenty-five 
dollar purchase wasa bonanza. He took 


from the mine one million of dollars, and 
then sold it to a French company for one and 
a half millions. This company spent five 
hundred thousand dollars in opening the 
mine, erecting hoisting machinery and build- 


ing one of the most complete and extensive 
reducing works in the country. The mine 
shaft is about 800 feet from the mill, it is 
vertical, and has attained a depth of 650 feet. 
From this mine are raised daily about eighty 
tons of ore. Eighty tons of silver ore, 160,- 
000 pounds, for every day in the year. 

As the ore in iron cars is lifted to the 
surface it is run off a short distance, thrown 
into the jaws of a huge crusher from which 
it drops into bins in pieces about the size of 
hen’s eggs. From the bins the ore is run 
into cars taken to the mill, and dropped into 
the roasting furnace. Here a portion of the 
mass is consumed or driven off, and the 
roasted ore passes under the stamps. About 
ten per cent. of common salt is now added 
and the ore reduced to a powder, in this 
powdered condition, it is mixed with water 
aud becomes the consistency of paste. It is 
‘then subjected to a rotary motion for several 
hours. Passing into another rotating ma- 
chine more water is added, and a quantity of 
quicksilver; here an amalgam is formed 
which is somewhat complex. Still another 
rotating machine is used, and here the mass 
has the appearance of black muddy water. 
From this machine the silver and quick- 
silver in combination find their way into a 
small iron vessel placed at the bottom of the 
last rotary machine. The building in which 
this work is done is about 200 feet long and 
the material is delivered from one set of ma- 
chines to another with as little handling as 
possible. The machinery is placed in rows, 
that used for one process upon a lower level 
than that required for the process preceding 
it. The mill being on a hill side, this 
arrangement is easily attained. The mass of 
m ichinery required to reduce the eighty tons of 
ore per day, is sufficient to tax two one hundred 
horse-power engines. The next process is to 
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separate the silver from the quicksilver, J 
is done by placing the amalgam in are 

a charge being about 600 pounds two- 

of which is quicksilver. When heat ig 
plied, the quicksilver volatilizes, and is ogy. 
densed in a pipe attached to the retort, from 
which it is collected in a trough fflled wig 
water. The mass remaining in the retortjy 
base silver. When this has accumulatg 
sufficiently, it is put into a reverbe 
furnace of special construction, and mel 
the dross floating on top is skimmed off and 
the molten metal is run into moulds. Whey 
this mass cools and is taken from the moulds, 
we have the silver bricks weighing about 
2,000 ounces each. It is now ready for the 
commercial marts of the world, and may be 
sold as it is or subjected to a refining proces 
and then sold. The latter is usual. 

We can now see that the 160,000 poung 
of ore delivered to the mill on one side, have 
passed to the other side, and from it have been 
abstracted about 200 pounds of silver, the 
balance of the mass has run off down the hill 
in the form of tailings. The works of the 
Lexington Mining Co. were started in 188], 
and with only one stoppage of a few hour, 
have run night and day ever since. 


A short distance from these works, are two 
others the Olive and the Moulton. Thesg 
are not so modern, but have large capacities, 
On another hill about a half mile distant, is 
the celebrated Anaconda Mine. Here is 
erected the most perfect hoisting machinery 
in the country. This mine is now 800 feet 
deep, and a large quantity of ore is taken 
from it, the richer portions of which are pu 
into sacks of about a half bushel capaci 
and shipped to Wales. The cost of running 
reducing works in these isolated places is very 
great. The fuel used is wood, miners and 
mill hands receive $3.50 per day, skilled 
labor is much higher; it therefore pays t 
ship fairly rich ore to points where labor and 
fuel are cheap. 


There are also located here several silver 
ore smelters. Certain kinds of ore requi 
this process, which is very similar to iron 0 
smelting. 


The entire population of Butte City i 
either directly or indirectly supported by th 
silver industry. Scientific men, bankers, 
merchants, mechanics, miners and labore 
find employment here at high wages. Saloon 
keepers, gamblers and outlaws, also find prc 
fitable employment; their dens of my & 
are located on the principal thoroughfare 
and no inquisitive public sentiment interfere 
with the free conduct of their trades. The 
church and the school-house struggle ve 
feebly in these unstable frontier camps; Butt 
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Mhis | has, however, & public school that is quite 
1 editable 


if 


wat The moral degradation inseperable from | tion, but perfection is no trifle.” 
‘gp. | this frontier mining life must count as one of| been so richly furnished by nature as this 


} he costs of shaping the silver brick. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 22d, 1884. J. W.G. 





SOMEBODY OLDER. 


How pleasant it is that always 
There’s somebody older than you— 

Some one to pet and caress you, 
Some one to scold you, too! 


Some one to call you a baby, ; 
To laugh at you when you’re wise ; 

Some one to care when you’re sorry, 
To kiss the tears from your eyes. 


BeFSSSBESEL ESS 


When life has begun to be weary, 
And youth to melt like the dew, 

To know, like the little children, 
Somebody’s older than you! 


= 


The path cannot be so lonely, 
For some one has trod it before ; 
The golden gates are the nearer, 
That some one stands at the door! 


I can think of nothing sadder - 
Than to feel, when days are few, 

There’s nobody left to lean on, 
Nobody older than you ! 


The younger ones may be tender 
To the feeble steps and slow ; 

But they can’t talk the old times over— 
Alas! how should they know! 


Tis a romance to them—a wonder 
You were ever a child at play; 

But the dear ones waiting in Heaven 
Know it is all as you say. 


I know that the great All-Father 
Loves us and the little ones too; 

cily Keep only child-like hearted— 

Heaven is older than you! 


—Florence Smith. 













ILove my God, but with no love of mine, 
For I have none to give; 

Ilove thee, Lord, but all the love is thine, 
For by thy life I live. 

Tam as sathing, and rejoice to be 


Thou, Lord, alone, art all thy children need, 
And there is none beside ; 


In thee the blest abide. 
Fountain of life, and all-abounding grace, 


—Madame Guyon. 





FATHER, replenish with thy grace 
pre This longing heart of mine, 
_ Make it thy quiet dwelling-place, 
a sacred inmost shrine ! 
Forgive that oft my spirit wears 
pre Her time and strength in trivial cares, 
Enfold her ih thy changeless peace, 
ere So she from all but thee may cease. 


tt —Angelus Silesius. 
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# Emptied, and lost, and swallowed up in thee. 


From thee the streams of blessedness proceed, 


Our source, our centre, and our dwelling-place ! 
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THE VERDICT OF TRIFLES. 
Michael Angelo said, “ Trifles make perfec- 
Few have 


man, who was at ounce sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect, and poet. Yet at the close of a long, 
sad life of mighty achievements, overlooking 
his rare endowments, he wrote these simple 
words as if to give the secret of his success. 
They bring us, surely, into a kinship with 
this heroic soul, for we too often ignore the 
philosophy which teaches that success, even 
successful genius, goes hand in hand with an 
infinite patience in little things. Searching 
through history, or scanning the lives within 
our own observation, we find that attention 
to details is a characteristic of all who are 
largely successful in any department of life. 
It implies keenness of observation and nice- 
ness of perception. The attitude of mind 
suggested by this conscientious fidelity to 
trifles is too elevated to be found among the 
careless and untutored, and it hints at a finish 
and firmness in certain points of character. 
The cultivated and refined are easily re- 
cognized by their observance of the details of 
a kindly courtesy, and the trifles of conduct ~ 
and speech—things to which the ignorant are 
oblivious, or perhaps ridicule. I think it was 
Lord Chesterfield who told his son, “ Your 
learning will never make you an ambassador, 
but your manners may.” He recognized this 
same principle, for manners are the sum total 
of personal trifles. 

Setting aside the details of morals, conduct, 
and manners for the present, I wish to empha- 
size the trifles of speech, too often unnoticed 
by parents and instructors. The most fault- 
less toilet, elegance of figure, and irreproach- 
able manners, can never convey the impres- 
sion of such high cultivation as a beautiful 
articulation. A clear-cut enunciation indi- 
cates a mastery of the muscles never found 
among uneducated persons. Surely, one who 
holds even the onal muscles of the throat 
and tongue in such control must have formed 
habits that extend elsewhere, and give as- 
surance of superiority in certain character- 
istics, for nature kindly ordains that advance 
in one point helps all along the line of educa- 
tion. This training must begin with young 
children, for if the Tittle ones get a pure, true 
pronunciation at first, a slipshod one is never 
possible. A boarding-school girl once heard 
her teacher, who was a lady of rare discern- 
ment, say of a child visitor, “I know she 
comes from a cultivated family by her beauti- 
ful pronunciation.” The scholar never for- 
got the remark, and in after years it served 
as the Ariadne clew in estimating new ac- 
quaintances. Mr. Emerson says,“ A man 
cannot speak but he judges himself. With 
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his will, or against .his will, he draws his 
portrait to the eye of his companions by every 
word.” The trifles of speech are such tell-tales. 
Was it the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
who said, “ Let me hear a man pronounce 
‘view’ and I will give you his intellectual 
status?” Articulation is a decisive shib- 
boleth of cultivation and even inheritance, 
for enunciation so largely depends on early 
' associations. Herein lies the immense ad- 
vantage of educated parents and an environ- 
ment of refinement for children, for the 
nursery habits usually cling through life. 
Even educated men are sometimes unable to 
rid themselves of the provincialisms of child- 
hood. Try as we may, it cannot be put on 
with our best clothes and society smile. Thus 
nature takes a mild revenge for early neglect. 

A distinguished statesman, who from the 
unsavory associations of a coarse family had 
risen to be a power in the cause of right, was 
in Congress in the days when there were 
giants there. At a time when great interests 
were pending, he made a powerful speech. 
When his confidential friend congratulated 
him, he said, bitterly: “I would give thous- 
’ ands of dollars if I had learned English as 
that man did, in his short clothes.” And he 
pointed to Charles Sumner, on whose intel- 
lectual face was the impress of generations of 
culture—a man to whom inelegance of 
language was utterly foreign. The strong 
man knew that the defective pronunciation 
and localisms of his childhood, which he con- 
trolled somewhat on ordinary occasions, in 
the white heat of debate would rise to his 
lips—blemishes on his masterly work. 

Not long ago I listened for two hours while 
a lady of eighty years gave personal reminis- 
cences of distinguished people. Her white 
hair and venerable aspect commanded respect, 
but her choice English and pure enunciation, 
despite her years, were most charming. I 
knew the secret of it, for she was born under 
the roof of a boarding-school famous in the 
early part of the century. Her mother was 
the preceptress, and the teachers and pupils— 
daughters of the first families in the land— 
were her nurses and attendants. The child- 
ren of the ignorant usually carry their slovenly 
accents to the grave. To be sure, some per- 
sons, by dint of years of painstaking, acquire 
a pure enunciation, but too often the experi- 
ment results in a visible, almost painful, 
effort, which pu an air of affectation quite 
as disagreeable as careless speech. Parents 
who are ambitious for their children’s future 
should consider that no charm surpasses a 
spontaneous but perfect articulation. The 
training involves the discipline of both ear 
and tongue. The simple attempt to make a 
perfect sound instead of a slipshod one is an | 
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admirable means of quickening the Powers of 
observation—an indispensable element of edy. 
cation. This leads naturally and surely tp 
a better choice of words from a vocab ary 
so rich and varied as the English lan 
—O. M. E. Rowe, in Christian Union, 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES, 


The Great Vulture of the Andes.—High up 
among the towering snow-peaks of the An 
you will find the condor—the huge carriog. 
vulture of South America. As you see him 
wheeling in circles three or four miles aboye 
y ou, he looks a mere speck ; you would never 
imagine him a bird standing three to four feet 
high, often measuring as much as twelve fegt 
between the tips of his wings, and six feet 9 
more from beak to tail, with wings stro 
enough to break one of your limbs, and wi 
beak and talons that might well be a terror 
to the young lambs and goats of the moun. 
tains. On his feet, he is a white-necked, 
brown-winged, awkward creature that, likes 
sea-bird, has to run a long distance before he 
can fly; but when once he is in the air, them 
is nothing more beautiful and graceful thay 
his flight. His wings seem to be perfectly 
motionless, and hour after hour he can be 
seen, with apparently only the head and neck 
in action, ascending and descending in spiral 
curves, and floating in mid-air like a paper 
kite. Little escapes the far-reaching eye and 
keen smell of the condor. As they soar » 
majestically aloft, they seem to be casti 
a greedy look upon the wayfarers, and the 
cattle feeding or wandering among the moup’ 
tains. They are terribly voracious birds and 
are pretty sure, within a very short time, 
pounce upon those that fall down through 
fatigue, exposure or mishap of any ki 
Pictures on the old Peruvian vases represe 
children struggling in the grasp of condom) 
and so one might suppose that these gluttonou) 
creatures would even attack man; but 
know of no case to prove this, or the stori 
that tell of them seizing’ upon young animal 
and bearing them upon their backs to their 


rocky haunts twelve or thirteen thousand feet) 


above the sea. They do attack lambs 
goats, first picking out the eyes, and the 
tearing out the entrails with their dagger-like 
beaks; and it is as much as the shepherd 
dogs can do to protect their charge. The 
mere sight of living man, however, is enough 
to keep them at a distance. They will follow 
sweeping circles high above you, as you 
your donkey strugglealong thevalleys, heights, 


and snow-blocked paths ; but you will have 
to use all manner of precautions to a 
If you should 


them even within gunshot. 
fall over and pretend to be dead, they would 
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sweep down on you in an instant. Thousands 
these birds frequent the precipitous cliffs 
of the Uspallata Pass, which is the great 
highway over the Andes for travelers and 
cattle from the Argentine Republic into Chili. 
Here during the winter months, storms rage 
and many @ one is lost in the snows or sinks 
down from exhaustion. Here and there the 
padside is strewed with the clean-picked 
bones of horses, mules, oxen ; and occasion- 
ally the remains of a human skeleton, tell of 
some poor fellow over whose fate the ravenous 
eondors have rejoiced. Some of the battle, 
fields of the late war, where Chilians and 
Peruvians fell in such numbers, bear evidence 
of the quick and thorough work of these 
t birds; and in the copper regions of 
til the sides of the paths down which the 
mules bring their pack-loads of ore, are cov- 
ered with the bones of the poor animals that 
have fallen down exhausted under their bur- 
dens. Incertain parts of South America the 
condor feeds almost entirely on the carcass of 
the guanaco—a kind of wild llama that lives 
jn constant dread of its murderous enemy— 
the puma. The latter animal after eating its 
fill, covers its victim over with bushes, and 
then watches it. In the wild retreats of the 
Andine valleys when you-see great flocks of 
condors wheeling round a spot and suddenly 
gliding up and down, you may be pretty sure 
that Say are disputing with the puma over 
the guanaco that he has just killed. 

The Chilian government has determined to 
treat the condor as an enemy to the republic. 
A price varying from five to twenty francs 
has been put upon its head, so that condor 
hunting now combines profit and sport. There 
are two or three ways of catching the con- 
dors. One is to lie in wait at night neara 
recently killed animal. As soon as the 
remarkable scent of these birds bring them 
to the carcass, the hunters are ready to fire 
upon them. Others again will climb the 
trees where the condors are known to roost, 
and throw their lassos over them while they 
are in heavy sleep. But perhaps the most 


-¢ommon method is the following: During the 


night, and with the least noise possible, a cir- 
wular wall of earth or sticks about two feet 
high is made to enclose a little space into 
which is thrown a dead animal. The hunters 
hide a short distance off in waiting. Soon 


} the condors come down, and voraciously at- 


tack the carcass till they have gorged them- 
selves to stupidity and heaviness. Then with 
lassos and clubs and uttering the most. con- 


_ fusing cries, the hunters rush in among them. 


ere is a regular scrimmage. The scanty 


_ Space will not allow the condors to give their 


bodies the necessary momentum to rise from 
the ground ; and so one after the other they 


fall before the fatal blows of the hunters.— 
American. 

THE more difficulties one has to encounter, 
within and without, the more significant and 
the higher in inspiration his life will be. The 
very troubles that others look on with pity, 
as if he had taken up a kind of piety more 
perilous and burdensome than was necessary, 
will be his fields of victory, and his course of 
life will be just as much happier as it is more 
consciously heroic. He has something greater 
to live for, nay, something worthy even to 
die for, if he must,—that which makes it glo- 
rious to live, and not less glorious to .die.—H. 
Bushnell. 

“T CONSIDER the temperance cause the 
foundation of all social and political reform.” 
— Cobden. 





ITEMS. 


ON the 21st of last month the organized 
trades unions made a demonstration in Lon- 
don in favor of the Franchise Bill which was 
recently rejected by the House of Lords. The 
London Telegraph says that the demonstra- 
tion of the trades unions and others at Hyde 
Park, in favor of the Franchise bill was the 
most remarkable and imposing that has been 
witnessed during Queen Victoria’s reign. Over 
100,000 men marched in the procession with a 
decorum rising to dignity. 


THE thirty-third meeting of‘the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
will be held at Philadelphia, from September 
4th to the 10th. The British Association has 
invited the members of the American Associa- 
tion to join in the meeting at Montreal, and 
the American Association has invited the 
members of the British Association, with their 
near relatives who may be with them, to take 
part in the Philadelphia meeting. A series of 
receptions will be offered the Association and 
its guests, including one at the Academy of 
Music after the president’saddress. The botan- 
ical section of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences will organize botanical excursions, and 
also hold a special meeting at the Academy 
for botanists.—Sci. Am. 


THE British Old Testament Revisers have 
completed their labors. Their eighty-fifth and 
last session was recently held in the Jerusalem 
chamber. The revision is not likely to bein 
the hands of the public until next year. 


A FORESTRY exhibition opened at Edin- 
burgh the first of last month. Nearly all the 
timber industries of the world are represented. 
The miscellaneous exhibits include sections of 
wood from all countries; books on forestry, 
specimens of wood carving, furniture in all its 
varieties, india rubber and its varied applica- 
tions, machinery for cutting timber, wood pre- 
pared for railway purposes, wood pulp for 
paper-making, tea-making machinery, wax- 
producing plants, models of bridges, specimens 
of inlaid work, seeds, and models of trans- 
planting machines.—N. Y. Observer. 
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JANE GREY SWISSHELM the Philanthropist, 
died at her residence Swissvale, Pa., on the 
22d of last month. 


THE Atlantic City (N. J.) Council has or- 
dered the police of that place to clear the board 
walk and streets of peanut stands and like 
obstructions. 


On the 20th of last month the first message 
over the Bennett-Mackay cable was received 
at Rockport, Massachusetts, by J. W. Mackay, 
from his children in Paris. 


Ir is reported that a cocoanut plantation has 
been started on the southern coast of Florida. 
One hundred thousand plants have been set 
out on a tract of about one thousand acres at a 
cost of nearly $40,000, and next winter the 
number is to be increased. It requires six 

ears for the trees to begin to yield returns, 
but it is estimated that in ten years the grove 
will pay ten per cent. on a valuation of $2,000,- 
000. A full grown tree will mature about sixty 
nuts annually. The Florida cocoanut culture 
is limited, however, as it is confined exclu- 
sively to the sea coast and the trees can be 
_— my to a small extent in Southern 

lorida.—Pop. Sci. mo. 

SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN has instruct- 
ed, by cable the consular officers at London, 
Liverpool, Marseilles, Havre, Bordeaux, Bre- 
men and Hamburg, at once to appoint compe- 
tent physicians to inspect all vessels and pas- 
sengers departing for the United States from 
those ports. Theconsular officers are instructed 
to refuse clean bills of health in all cases ex- 
cept upon the recommendation of thesanitary 
inspector that such bills be given. The Con- 
suls are instructed to report by cable any case 
of infectious or contagious disease known to 
exist on board of a vessel at the time of her 
departure for the United States. This course 
is adopted in order that the health officers in 
United States ports may have timely warning 
of approaching danger and be prepared to take 
such measures as shall prevent the scourge 
from gaining a foothold in this country. It is 
probable that under the authority conferred by 
the contagious disease clause of the Legisla- 
tive, Executive and Judicial appropriation 
bill, medical examiners will be appointed as 
attaches to the American Consulates at the 
French ports infected with cholera, whose duty 
it will be to po nee periodically upon the pro- 

isease. 
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NOTICES. 


The next session of the First-day School 
General Conference will be held at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, Eighth month 30th, 1884, com- 
mencing at 7 o’clock P. M. 

The several Yearly Meeting Associations are 
requested to forward their reports, together 
with their answers to the questions assigned 
them, to the undersigned as soon as possible. 

Friends belonging to New York, Philadel- 

hia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings intend- 
ing to attend, will please communicate with 
me at once, so that efforts can be made for ob- 
taining reduced rates of fare. 

JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Clerk General Conference. 
177 West street, New York City. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING, 


This meeting, to be held Ninth month 
convenes at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, ten 
west of Bridgeport, which is situated op 
Ohio river, opposite Wheeling, W. Va., and jg 
reached from the latter point by street 

Bridgeport is the southern terminus 
Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling Railroad, 
and a point on the Cleveland and Pittsburg 

those | 


The Burlington Quarterly Meetings’ Tem. 
perance Committee will hold a Conference at 
Old Springfield, on First-day afternoon, the 
10th of Eighth month, at 2} o’clock. 

All are invited to attend. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 


Eighth mo. 


Eighth mo. 
‘ 


se 


Being a central point for 

over the various routes from both 
and West, it is proposed that it be made q 
eral terminus, where Friends will endeavor ty 
meet all promptly, if informed of the probabjg: 
time of arriv 
nated as a place of waiting should there 
delay. In consideration of the drive of ten 
miles, it is desirable that the arrivals be ag 
much as possible in the fore part of the day. 
Also, that communication be made as : 
convenient with either of the following-named 
Friends, viz. : John E. Carpenter, Richard R. 
Roberts, George P. Clark, or Evan G, Ey, 
all of Emerson, Jefferson co., Ohio, who are 
named as a reception committee, or with other 
Friends living near the place of meeting. 
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SAMUEL 8. TOMLINSON, 


ss. Zs. 


ELIZABETH A. RoGERS, Clerk, 


5th, Philadelphia, at Valley, Pa, 

5th, Nine Partners, Oblong, N. Y, 

6th, ee East Hamburg, 
N 


7th, Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
8th, Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
9th, Salem, Salem, O. 
9th, Miami, Waynesville, O. 
14th, Shrewsbury and Rahway} 
Rahway, N. J. - 
16th, Short Creek, near Mount 
Pleasant, O. ‘ 
18th, Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. § 
23d, Pelham Half-Yearly Meet 
ing, Yarmouth, Ontario.” 
25th, Warrington, Monallen, Pa, § 
26th, Burlington, Mt. Holly, Nig 
27th, Southern, Easton, Md. ’ 
27th, Easton and Saratoga, G 
ville, N. Y. 
28th, Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
28th, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
29th, Nottingham, East Notting 
ham, Md. | 
30th, First-day School Geneml™ 
Conference, Mt. Pleasant | 
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Ohio. : 
lst, Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mount 
Pleasant. 3 
lst, Centre Quarterly Meeting) 
Centre, Pa. 5 


1st, Duanesburg, Duanesb’g, NY. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


3d, Newtown Square, Pa., 3P. 
17th, Roaring Creek, Pa., il 
24th, Constantia, N. Y. 





